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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Philosophy and Religion, Six Lectures delivered at Cambridge. By 
Hastings Rashdall. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910. — 
pp. xvi, 189. 

The first four chapters of this little book give a brief and elemen- 
tary presentation of the author's system of "personal idealism;" the 
fifth and sixth discuss the more specifically religious themes 
of the nature of "revelation" and the claims of Christianity 
to recognition as a final and universal religion. The lec- 
tures were not intended for a philosophical audience nor does 
their present publication in Dr. Fairbairn's series of "Studies in 
Theology" expressly invite the attention of readers primarily inter- 
ested, professionally or otherwise, in the problems of technical phi- 
losophy. They are, says Dr. Rashdall, avowedly incomplete and 
elementary; and so cannot fairly be criticized in much detail without 
reference to his other writings. These limitations of plan and execu- 
tion were doubtless necessary in view of the purpose for which the 
lectures were originally prepared, but Dr. Rashdall seems not to 
have found them unduly restrictive, and has succeeded admirably 
in his task of combining simplicity with coherence and precision. 
And the lectures have in full measure the vivacity of style, the aptness 
of illustration, and the decisiveness of movement that readers of 
Dr. Rashdall's larger and more technical writings have learned to 
expect from him. 

It is as an account of "personal idealism" that the lectures will 
be most interesting to the philosophical reader. I feel bound to say 
that as such they seem to me to come short altogether of clearing 
up the difficulties inherent in that present-day variant of the older 
faith. Dr. Rashdall's exposition serves only to confirm the impression 
left by other able and important statements given in recent years, that 
personal idealism is an attempt to combine elements and motives 
that are radically repugnant and must remain to the end as stubbornly 
separate and opposed as they are at the outset. The formulas given 
to express their unification are verbal only, and it seems clear that 
there must be a more critical analysis of the issues at stake (with 
which undoubtedly personal idealism is very genuinely in earnest) 
before a more stable and satisfying result can be hoped for. 
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"The view of the Universe which I have . . . set before you," 
writes Dr. Rashdall, "is a form of Idealism. Inasmuch as it recog- 
nizes the existence — though not the separate and independent existence 
— of many persons; inasmuch as it regards both God and man as 
persons, without attempting to merge the existence of either in one 
all-including, comprehensive consciousness, it may further be described 
as a form of 'personal idealism'" (Lecture IV, pp. 120-121). God 
indeed, is a person "in a far truer, higher, more complete sense than 
that in which any human being can be a person." He alone "fully 
realizes the ideal of Personality." But this difference in degree, as 
compared with human persons, does not amount to a difference in 
kind. We may if we choose "speak of God as 'super-personal,'" but 
this must not mean that we think of God "after the analogy of some 
kind of existence lower than that of persons — as a force, an uncon- 
scious substance or merely a name for the totality of things." Nor 
need we think of God as of a higher kind than ourselves. For the root 
of the matter is simply this. "If we are justified (as Dr. Rashdall has 
argued in the pages which precede) in thinking of God after the analogy 
of the human soul — if we are justified in thinking of Him as a self- 
conscious Being who thinks, feels, and wills, and who is, moreover . . . 
in relation with, capable of loving and being loved by, other such 
beings — then it seems most natural to speak of God's existence as 
personal" (p. 55). That is to say, nothing in the nature of God or in 
the conditions of His existence in any way endangers the analogy to 
human personality — neither (1) God's omnipotence (which means 
(p. 83) "that He can do all things which are in their own nature 
possible"), nor (2) His being the Mind "in which and for which all 
so-called material things exist and always have existed" (p. 19), nor 
(3) his "perfect righteousness" (p. 75). 

We may take the above as fairly indicating wherein Dr. Rashdall 
conceives his idealism to differ from the prevailing type. Barring 
the two salient points of difference, his argument proceeds throughout 
the first four lectures along the familiar lines, with, however, a some- 
what closer adherence to Berkeley's manner of approach to the central 
principles than most contemporary idealists care to avow. Dr. Rash- 
dall takes no notice of contemporary realism — nor of the many-sided 
difficulty involved in the conception of thoughts or cognitions in a 
divine consciousness which are at the same time to constitute the 
objective reality to which the thoughts or cognitions of human indi- 
viduals refer. Nor does he find more suggestive than idealists of 
the more orthodox pantheistic type are wont to find it, the strong 
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family resemblance between the Universal Mind and the Spencerian 
Unknowable. "Thought, Will and Feeling emancipated from the 
limitations which are obviously due to human conditions and are 
inapplicable to a Universal Mind" (p. 47) — these are the terms of 
Dr. Rashdall's description. Their purely negative character is but 
thinly disguised by the form of statement, and it is not made good 
by the mere declaration that the Essence of Personality is "something 
positive" (p. 55) and "rational" (pp. 62 ff.) — nor, I think, by citing 
as an analogy (p. 47) the genuine knowledge we can have of "what 
it would feel like to be a Shakespeare, a Mozart or a Plato" in spite of 
the gulf which divides us from any full and intimate knowledge of the 
inner life of such a man. The criticism is of course in these days 
sufficiently familiar to all, and it should be sufficiently obvious by this 
time to idealists; it seems worth while to mention it here only because 
the personal idealist by his very profession clearly assumes the obliga- 
tion of stating in some sort of genuinely positive terms that " something 
positive" which, as Dr. Rashdall rightly says, unquestionably is the 
essential character of genuine personality. In point of fact Dr. Rash- 
dall's idealism remains throughout much more orthodox and true to 
type than his use of a distinguishing term might lead one to suppose. 
The motives that urge him as a personal idealist to diverge do not 
avail to make the divergence decisive, and in the end one sees that 
the backward drawing was all along too strong. 

Like every other philosophy, idealism is, in the last analysis con- 
cerned with the perennial problem of discovering and validating norms 
for the guidance of men in their different directions of interest and 
action. But idealism comes to this problem in a conservative spirit. 
In every age it has been the congenial and prevailing philosophy among 
those who have known and appreciated the attained forms and values 
of religion, law and culture, and have been apprehensive of their 
destruction by new forces from without or from below. As a philos- 
ophy it has perforce professed a method of discovery and definition, 
now one and now another, but in point of fact its standards have 
been borrowed from tradition, custom, common-sense and constituted 
authority of whatever sort. Its ostensible methods of discovery or 
deduction have never been so articulate and convincing as the logic by 
which it has sought to justify the authority of the standards it has pro- 
fessed to have discovered. And the elaboration and the impressiveness 
of the latter have served largely to divert attention from the ineffective- 
ness — often the perfunctoriness — of the former. In principle ideal- 
ism's justification or validation of its norms has consisted in the proof 
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that they were nothing less than inherent principles or characters 
of Absolute Reality itself. Accordingly, the problem of philosophy 
has been for idealism not one perennial by very nature, but one that 
might conceivably be answered once for all ; it has been perennial only 
(if I may use such an expression) as a mere matter of historical fact. 
Only shortness of vision and the hardness of their hearts have kept 
men from the perfect truth and law. "Limitations obviously due 
to human conditions," as Dr. Rashdall puts it, not to mention in 
particular the vanity of false teachers, ambitious of a paltry originality, 
prevent our "seeing life steadily and seeing it whole." 

It is thus for pragmatic reasons, rather than from any interest in 
the proposition merely on its own account, that idealism comes to 
defend the doctrine from which it takes its name. If reality is ex- 
perience, it can be maintained that reality is purposive, cognitive, 
volitional, rational, or whatever else may serve to endow it with the 
possibility of normative significance of any sort for men. Reality 
must be experience therefore — but on the other hand it must be 
experience of a sort exempt from human 'limitations.' If it were 
not so, then the super-human experience would in its way be under 
the same liability to shortsightedness, error, and evil as are the expe- 
riences of men, and its inherent and distinctive normative authority 
would be non-existent. There would be no absolute authority, but 
only the influence which interdependent members in a genuine society 
can receive from each other and exercise upon each other through 
example, constraint, persuasion, appeals to sympathy, or otherwise. 
The society of persons of which personal idealism speaks would then 
be a democratic society in which the members are all equals before the 
law — "finite" and "limited," not primarily in the sense of a generic 
and wholesale incapacity, but as having differing concrete interests, 
needs and tendencies which enable them to evoke in concrete ways 
each other's cooperation. And it seems clear that in no other terms 
can the freedom and genuine personality of human individuals be 
understood. Dr. Rashdall, however, makes the matter turn upon the 
relation of part and whole. Although (p. 119) we owe our beginning 
and continuance to the divine will, although our ultimate moral ends 
or goods are a communication to us, a reproduction in us, of the divine 
' Reason,' although truth for us, must be the objects of God's cogni- 
tion as He knows them, still, Dr. Rashdall says, we are not "parts 
of the divine Consciousness, " and with this narrow standing-ground 
his personal idealism is content. It might seem that, on such terms 
as these, just not to be a part is at best an empty dignity. Like the 
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autonomy of San Marino it carries with it no guarantees of a sub- 
stantial and effective sovereignty. This sort of vindication of the 
genuineness of human personality is the more puzzling because 
idealism has always regarded the relation of part and whole, not as a 
formula for the closest sort of intimacy, but as almost ignominiously 
superficial, inorganic and loose. 

It would be both interesting and profitable, if the limits of a brief 
notice permitted, to discuss a number of other matters touched upon 
in Dr. Rashdall's book — for example, his ethical theory and his theory 
of knowledge (particularly as illustrated in the treatment of "revela- 
tion," which is the theme of the fifth lecture). But this I must 
forego. And barring the injustice inevitably done by singling out 
for exclusive comment one part or phase of an author's argument, it 
may be as well to do this, for in all parts of Dr. Rashdall's argument 
the same fundamental problem is presented. Certain general affinities 
of personal idealism with such contemporary movements as humanism, 
pragmatism, pluralism and what may be called metaphysical tem- 
poralism, or radical evolutionism, are obvious. But if it is to be 
aligned with these individualizing and empiricist tendencies, personal 
idealism must have its place on the extreme right wing. For Dr. 
Rashdall is not alone among personal idealists in believing in the 
finality and fixity of truth and goodness; and for him, as for other 
personal idealists, the society of which all personalities are members 
has nevertheless one perfect and redeeming member. So, likewise, for 
Dr. Rashdall, although the evil in the Universe is no illusion, no 
goodness in disguise or seen at too close range, but a hateful reality, 
nevertheless the "rationality" of God, whose Universe this is, is 
guarantee that with our help the evil can be overcome and victory 
won (pp. 85-86). 

So that when all is said, the criterion of truth for Dr. Rashdall is 
Absolute Truth, because the meaning of every judgment is some 
partial adumbration of this absolute truth, and not a hypothetical 
forecast of some concrete and specific temporal event or condition 
or relation in which the individual as an individual has an interest. 
And so for goodness. The individual at most can "help" in the 
warfare on Evil — though it is indeed hard to see just why or how, 
since God "is limited by nothing outside His own nature except what 
He has Himself caused," and "A rational being does not will evil 
except as a means to a greater good " (pp. 84-85). The individual may 
not as an individual, as concretely sympathetic and impulsive, that 
is to say, construct his own ideal of goodness or contribute in his 
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way to the fashioning of an inclusive social ideal — not any more, 
obviously, than he can as an individual have aught to do with the 
standards by which the truth of his own factual judgments is to be 
measured. The problem presented by personal idealism is then just 
the problem of combining with idealism a conception of personality 
which has genuinely positive meaning. For in a society with one 
"perfect" member there can be no personality — not in the perfect 
member because his perfection consists in a fatal "emancipation" 
from those so-called "limitations" which give any genuine personality 
its life and meaning; and not in the others because, measured by the 
supposed perfections of the preeminent One, they must dwindle to 
nothingness. Until personal idealism has learned to define human 
personality in the empirical and human terms of impulse, feeling, 
sympathy, and purposive rationality, instead of in terms which are the 
negation of a negation of what personality actually is, it will, I think, 
contribute little to the clarification of present issues in philosophy. 
But when it has done this it will have ceased to be idealism in any 
current meaning of the term. 

H. W. Stuart. 
Stanford University. 

Principia Mathematica. By Alfred North Whitehead and Bert- 
rand Russell. Vol. I. Cambridge University Press, 1910. — pp. 
xiv, 666. 

This is the first volume of a book which students of mathematical 
logic have — not without some trepidation — been expecting since the 
publication of Russell's Principles of Mathematics in 1903. In the 
preface to the last named book Mr. Russell promised to give us, with 
the cooperation of the ingenious author of the Universal Algebra, a 
second volume wherein all the theses of the first volume would be 
demonstrated "with all the certainty and precision of which mathe- 
matical demonstrations are capable." The earlier book, however, 
left Mr. Russell involved in several hopeless contradictions as to the 
nature of classes; and as the authors believe that they are now able, 
by means of the theory of types, to avoid all self-contradiction, they 
have deemed it preferable to make the present work entirely inde- 
pendent of the Principles of Mathematics. 

In this, and in the two volumes which are to follow, the authors 
aim to give us, in strictly mathematical form, a complete systematic 
deduction of all the fundamental principles of mathematics from a 
number of primitive propositions which are clearly logical in their 
character, i. e., propositions which are simply rules of inference. To 



